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II.-ON A PATRIOTIC PASSAGE IN THE MILES 
GLORIOSUS OF PLAUTUS. 

Viden hostis tibi adesse tuoque tergo obsidium ? consule, 
2 20 Arripe opem auxiliumque ad hanc rem ; propere hoc, non placide decet. 

Ante ueni aliqua, aliquo saltu circumduce exercitum. 

Coge in obsidium perduellis, nostris praesidium para. 

Interclude inimicis itiner, caiite tibi muni uiam, 

Qua cibatus commeatusque ad te et legionis tuas 
225 Tiito possit peruenire hanc rem age ; res subitariast. 

Reperi, comminiscere, cedo calidum consilium cito, 

Quae hie sunt uisa ut uisa ne sint, facta ut facta ne sient. 

(Magnam illic homo rem incipissit, magna moenit moenia.) 

Tiite unus si recipere hoc ad te dicis, confidentiast 
230 Nos inimicos profligare posse. 

(Vv. 219-230, Ribbeck's edit., 1881.) 

The textual integrity of this passage is substantially complete. 
Only one verse, 

Magnam illic homo rem incipissit ; magna moenit moe'nia, 

is in dispute, and that not because of any question as to its genu- 
ineness, but simply as to its right to stay in this particular place. 1 
The other variations in particular words are so inconsiderable that 
they affect the literary and historical interpretation scarcely at all, 
and for the purposes of this paper may be neglected. 

I. — General Considerations. 

Before examining the passage in detail, some of its general 
features should be considered, for the passage as a whole is in 
striking contrast with the body of the play in which it lies. 

1 Ussing and Lorenz (in his earlier editions) retain this verse in the 
passage. Ribbeck favors taking it out, but wavers between two suggested 
places for its insertion elsewhere. Brix, following Niemeyer, chooses the 
first of Ribbeck's two suggested places (see Brix's Miles Gloriosus, Krit. 
Anhang., p. 143). Tyrrell follows Brix, but makes a singular little slip in 
stating Brix's position : " Brix would either expunge this verse or place it 
after 314" (ed. of the Miles, 1885, p. 22, note on v. 228). "314" is for 
"214" — a typographical error covering another error, for Brix says, as 
between 202 and 214 suggested by Ribbeck, " Ich habe das erstere vorge- 
zogen." Moreover, Brix does not suggest " expunging " the verse, but 
simply shifting it. Lorenz in his last edition (1886) follows Brix. 
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(i) It consists almost solidly of a closely crowded series of 
military allusions of a vivid character. The only break is in 
vv. 226-227, the former of which verses clearly springs out of and 
refers to the preceding allusions, and the latter is not incapable of 
such reference, although part of it (uisa ut uisa ne sinf) seems 
merely an altered form of a previous familiar commonplace phrase ' 
and has no military significance. This series of pictures constitutes 
a distinct digression from the course of events in the plot, and that 
not in the way of substantial illustration. Periplecomenus 2 is 
addressing the slave Palaestrio, who stands sunk in meditation 
and is perfecting a plan for hoodwinking a fellow-slave, Sceledrus. 
Palaestrio soon begins to show signs of emerging from this reverie. 
Periplecomenus then arouses him with comic threats, whereupon, 
with the one word of recognition Audio, he assumes an attitude of 
attention, and Periplecomenus at once delivers the spirited martial 
appeal cited at the head of this paper. After the passage closes, 
its figures die out in a few witty passes exchanged between the two 
actors, the devices of Palaestrio for outwitting Sceledrus are de- 
tailed and the ordinary movement of the plot is resumed. 

No doubt there is a propriety in paralleling the plot of Palaestrio 
with a series of military operations, but that this is at best a vaguely 
general comparison, with no definite correspondence part by part, 
is obvious at once to any careful reader of the Miles. Rather 
does there occur a clear departure from the plot, a departure 
marked by two characteristics. First, the digression is not so 
great as to preclude an easy return ; but, second, it is too great to 
be included under either the purpose or the illustration of the plot, 
and it is consequently probable that it subserves some extraneous 
purpose which would, of course, be intelligible to a Roman audi- 
ence. This view is strengthened by the fact that only a few lines 
earlier in this same play the same actor, Periplecomenus, goes 
outside the plot to make the famous reference to Naevius in prison : 

Nam 6s columnatiim poetae esse indaudiui barbaro 
Quoi bini custodes semper totis horis occubant. 3 

(2) The passage is also marked by many evidences of haste in 
composition, beyond the rest of the play in general. It has an 

1 Faciemus ut, quod uiderit, ne uiderit. v. 149. 
Ut eum qui se hie uidit, uerbis uincat, ne is se uiderit. v. 188. 
The whole of verse 227 looks to me like mere padding made up of the 
commonplace uisa ut uisa ne sint and the variation attached to it. 
2 Vv. 211-219. 3 Vv. 213-214. 
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unusual number of imperatives in close succession — a mark of 
special animation. Its words expressing urgency, such as arripe, 
ante ueni, res subitariast, are used in their primitive and simplest 
senses. It has certainly two airag Xeyo/to/a. 1 Its examples of allit- 
eration are very unequally finished. Compare the loosely written 
and rawly made ante ueni aliqua aliquo, with its rough assonance 
and hiatus, with the finish and distribution of cedo calidum con- 
silium cilo. Add to this the spinning out of the thought in par- 
allelisms in the earlier verses, and we may pronounce the passage 
to be wanting in evidences of carefulness of style, of deliberation 
and revision, as compared with the context. It looks very much 
like a later and sudden thought of the author, which he has hastily 
wrought into his previously projected work. If it were removed 
bodily, together with the two or three phrases which are its pen- 
dants, the whole effect would be merely to make the flow of the 
plot a little more direct and simple by reason of the removal of 
this digression. 

11.— The Date of the Miles. 

Let us proceed to inquire whether these considerations receive 
confirmation as we examine the passage more in detail. Are there 
any events of public interest, any circumstances in Roman history, 
which this passage holds in view either directly or implicitly ? Of 
course, to settle this we must first know the date of the Miles. 
The anterior limit is the imprisonment of Naevius, to which vv. 
213-214 confessedly refer. If we can determine the time of this 
imprisonment, we have then to decide whether the reference to 
this imprisonment is subsequent or contemporary. We may, 
however, easily consider the latter question first. That the refer- 
ence is contemporary I think admits of no serious doubt. All 
reputable critics, so far as I know, favor this view. The positive 
evidence, though not abundant, is all one way, and is well sum- 
marized by Brix and Lorenz." 

1 Res subitariast and profligate. 

2 Brix, ed. of 1883, note on vv. 213-214; and more fully, Lorenz, ed. of 
1869, Einleitung, pp. 66-67. So also the ed. of 1886, Einleitung, p. 55. 
See also Klussmann's Naevius, p. 21, Jena, 1843. 

The main points to be noted in favor of the contemporary character of 
the reference are these : the prima facie appearance of the passage ; occu- 
bant in the present tense and emphasized by its two time modifiers semper 
and totis horis ; the evident attempt on the part of Plautus to arouse sym- 
pathy for Naevius because of his hard treatment in prison in order to secure 
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Assuming the reference to be contemporary, it remains to fix 
the date, if possible. Uncertainty as to the exact time of the 
imprisonment has caused most editors of Plautus to assign ap- 
proximate dates, the prevailing limits being 210-207 or 2I ° to 206 
or 205 B. C. No doubt this is sufficiently close to give us the 
general historical features of the times, as being the latter part of 
the Second Punic War (219-202 B. C). I believe, however, a 
nearer approximation is attainable. 

The accepted account of the offense and imprisonment of Naevius 
is that of Aulus Gellius (III 3) : " Sicuti de Naevio quoque accepi- 
mus, fabulas eum in carcere duas scripsisse, Ariolum et Leontem, 
cum ob assiduam maledicentiam et probra in principes civitatis, 
de Graecorum poetarum more dicta, in vincula Romae a triumviris 
conjectus esset. Unde post a tribunis plebis exemptus est, cum 
in his, quas supra dixi, fabulis delicta sua et petulantias dictorum, 
quibus multos ante laeserat, diluisset." There is sufficient testi- 
mony to show that the assidua maledicentia and probra in prin- 
cipes civitatis which constituted Naevius' offense were aimed at 
the Metelli and Scipio. 1 And this slander of the Metelli passed 
down from generation to generation. Cicero makes use of it in 
his attack on Verres, B. C. 70, when one of the indices before 
whom he pleaded was M. Metellus, a praetor, and Q. Caecilius 
Metellus (of precisely the same name as the Metellus slandered 
by Naevius) was a consul designaius along with Hortensius, the 
counsel for Verres' defense. Cicero's remark, obviously aimed at 
Q. Caecilius Metellus, is " Nam hoc Verrem dicere aiebant te' 2 non 
fato, ut ceteros ex vestra familia, sed opera sua 3 consulem fac- 
tum." i The explanation of this passage is furnished in the com- 

his release — an absurd procedure if Naevius were not then in prison ; the 
suitableness of such an attempt by Plautus to excite the plebs, since both he 
and Naevius were rank plebeians; and the fact that Naevius was at last 
actually released from prison by the efforts of the tribunes of the plebs. 
Perhaps the very early place of the Miles among the plays of Plautus should 
be added ; also the entire absence of any opposing positive evidence. 

1 See the citations in Klussmann's Naevius, pp. 15-16. 

2 Q. Caecilius Metellus. 
8 Verres. 

4 In Verrem, I 10. The fact that Cicero quotes the essential words (fato 
— consulem factum') of the slander, and evidently refers to it as old in his 
time, weighs against the criticism of Bernhardy (Grundriss der Rom. Lit., 
ed. 1872, p. 417, note 297) in favor of a late invention of the slanderous 
verse of Naevius. Besides this there were circumstances in the election of 
Q. Caecilius Metellus in 206 which make the verse singularly apt in his 
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nient of Asconius Pedianus : " Dictum facete et contumeliose in 
Metellos. Antiquum Naevii est. 

Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules : 

cui tunc Metellus consul iratus responderat senario hypercatalectico, 
qui et Saturnius dicitur 

Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae : 

de qua parodia subtiliter Cicero dixit, te non fato, ut ceteros ex 
vestra familia." It is very easy to show from this that Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, who was consul 206 B. C, is one of the slandered prin- 
cipes civitaiis of Aulus Gellius and the consul iratus of Asconius, 
since there were but two Metelli who were consuls during the 
lifetime of Naevius. The first was L. Caecilius Metellus, consul 
in 251 and again in 247. He is, of course, out of the question, for 
Naevius' offense is admitted to be a generation later than his con- 
sulship. The other was Q. Caecilius Metellus, who was consul 
in 206, and for no other year. There is no serious reason for 
doubting that he is the slandered Metellus of Naevius. 1 It is also 
to be noted that M. Metellus, the brother of this consul, praetor 
urbanus for the same year, comes fairly under the designation 
princeps civitatis? as does Scipio Africanus, whom Naevius had 
also lampooned and who was then consul designatus. 

The slanderous verse of Naevius appears to have been uttered 
in one of his plays. There are several indications of this, slight 
enough when taken separately, but of considerable weight when 
taken in combination. The offense was committed de Graecorum 
poetarum more, 3 that is to say, in imitation of the democratic 
license shown by the Greek comedians whom Naevius imitated. 
There was a likely occasion for the commission of just such an 
offense at the ludi Romani (scenic games since 214 B. C. 4 ), which 
were thrice celebrated in 206, or at the ludi plebeii, which were 
celebrated once this year. 8 Naevius is known to have frequently 
used his plays as the agency for his pointed political thrusts. 6 And 

case (Livy, XXVIII, end of 9, 10). Bernhardy's view is based on Zumpt's, 
a satisfactory refutation of which is found in Klussmann's Naevius, pp. 16-19. 

1 See Klussmann's Naevius, pp. 17—18. 

2 Rein, Rornisches Criminalrecht, p. 366. Leipzig, 1844. 

3 Aulus Gellius, cited above. 

4 Livy, XXIV 43. 5 Livy, XXVII 10. 

6 In Ribbeck's Scenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta there are five 
fragments of Naevius of clearly political animus, besides the slanders of 
Scipio and the Metelli. 
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finally he apologized in prison for his slanders in what manner ? By 
inserting his apologies in the two plays (Ariolus and Leo) which 
he wrote in prison, and in this way contributed to his own release. 

The only games of which we read for the year 206 are the ludi 
Romani and the ludi pie beii, above mentioned. That one of these 
would be sure to witness any play Naevius might produce need not 
be argued. If we assume this (and whether we do so or not does not 
affect the main question discussed in this paper), it places the play 
in November, the time for celebrating the ludi plebeii, 1 or at the 
earliest in September when the ludi Ro?na?ii were observed. This 
would put the arrest and trial of Naevius in the autumn, and 
probably soon after the offense, for Q. Caecilius Metellus, the 
consul, and M. Metellus, his brother, the praetor urbanus before 
whom Naevius would naturally be arraigned, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have failed to use their powerful official influence to call 
Naevius to account before their term of office expired in the early 
part of the year 205 — say within three to five months. 2 But 
whether the anterior limit of Naevius' arrest can be determined by 
months or not, we may at least assume the posterior limit as 
reasonably sure — that is, not later than the early part of 205. 
Other considerations offered later will strengthen this view. 

The offense for which Naevius was legally liable was iniuria, 
an offense of which the praetor took notice. The officers by whom 
he was thrown into prison were the triumviri 3 (or triumviri capi- 
tate s ; also called tresviri capitales). Now, these were the regular 
legal ministers of the praetor urbanus. Their office had been 
defined by the plebiscitum of Papirius (c. 289 B. C.) as follows : 
" Quicumque praetor posthac factus erit, qui inter cives jus dicet, 
tresviros capitales populum rogato, iique tresviri [capitales quicun- 
que posthac] facti erunt, sacramenta ex[igunto] judicantoque, 
eodem jure sunto uti ex legibus, plebeique scitis exigere, judicare, 
esseque oportet." 4 Combine these facts, and Naevius' arraign- 
ment is either before the praetor urbanus of that year, M. Metellus, 
the brother of the slandered consul, or before the praetor's agents, 
the triumviri. 1 ' 

1 Ritschl, Parerg., Praef. p. xxii. 

■ In the year 205 their successors entered upon office February 13 (Julian 
calendar). L'Art de Verifier des Dates, V 28. Paris, 1819. 

3 Aulus Gellius, cited above. 

4 Festus, De Verborum Significatione, Lib. XVII, s. v. Sacramentum. 

5 " htdicanto" in the plebiscitum of Papirius, coupled with the known 
authority of the triumviri to hold a sort of court at the columna Maeniana, 
makes Naevius' arraignment by them quite possible. 
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Naevius was guilty of an especially offensive form of iniuria. 
He had slandered another by means of libellous verse-making. 
Under the laws of the Twelve Tables this form of iniuria was 
expressly punishable with death ' by scourging. 5 In course of 
time the rigor of these laws was softened by the praetorian edicts, 
or interpretations. The laws were enlarged, improved, or even 
entirely altered by the time of the Empire. The development of 
the treatment of iniuria under the praetorian edict extends through 
several centuries. We may say in general that the earlier the 
period the greater was the probability of rigorous interpretation. 
We are not able, however, to arrange all the various modifications 
chronologically, though we can take a general view of the period 
and observe its chief steps. 3 Taking the literal rigor of the Twelve 
Tables as our starting-point, their ameliorated condition by the 
time of the Empire as our ending-point, and the praetorian inter- 
pretation as the means whose gradual though irregular application 
effected this amelioration, we may safely take one step more. We 
may take the Leges Valeriae and other laws in their successive 
enactments as the measures which record the stages of progress 
towards securing a more merciful administration of these severe 
laws of the Twelve Tables in the case of plebeians. 

What was the succession of these enactments and what light 
will it throw upon the operative severity of the law against libel in 
the time of Naevius? Before examining this, we must premise 
that Naevius was a Roman citizen. Several considerations could 
be adduced to show this. One will be sufficient here : If he had 
not been a Roman citizen, it is manifestly legally impossible that 
he should have been finally rescued from his imprisonment by 
intervention of the tribunes of the plebs. 

The series of principal enactments is as follows : 

i. The earliest Lex Valeria (508 B. C.) forbade magistrates to 
scourge or put to death any citizen without allowing an opportunity 
for appeal (provocatio) to the Comitia. 

2. The Twelve Tables (450? B. C.) provided that no citizen 
could be tried for his life except by the Comitiatus Maximus, which, 
as Cicero explains (Frag. IX 2), was the Comitia Centuriata. 

1 Cicero, De Repub. IV 10. 

2 For the scourging see Cornut. ad Pers. I 137, and Porph. ad Horat. Ep. 
II 1, 151. 

3 In this I have mainly followed the view of Rein (Rom. Criminalrecht, 
PP- 358-359), supplementing it by the use of the Leges Valeriae as a means 
to greater definiteness. 
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3. The second Lex Valeria (449 B. C), confirmed by the Lex 
Duilia in the same year, enacted that no magistrate should be 
elected from whom there was no right of appeal. 

4. The third Lex Valeria (300 B. C.) confirmed the right of 
provocatio from the magistrates to the Comitia. 

5. And finally, in 196 B. C. — within ten years after the trial of 
Naevius — the Lex Porcia expressly provided that no Roman 
citizen should be put to death or scourged except by order of the 
whole populusS 

All these laws mark simply the struggling into legal authority 
of a principle active from the earliest days of the Republic, namely, 
that no citizen should be put to death on trial by a magistrate only. 
He should have some right of appeal. The fact that it was neces- 
sary once more, as late as ten years after Naevius, to embody this 
principle in the Lex Porcia shows that the danger of its violation 
on the part of patrician magistrates was still sufficient to call for a 
special law to secure its protection. Had Naevius not been a 
citizen his case would have been simply hopeless, and even as a 
citizen it was perilous. 

We shall not be in a position, however, to estimate his situation 
accurately unless we bear in mind the sharp distinction between 
iniuria committed against a private person and iniuria committed 
against the State or any of its officers. It is true that to punish 
Naevius with death for the former offense would have been reviving 
a " blue law " against him. The ordinary penalties for the lighter 
forms of this offense were fines and damages, though death could 
be legally inflicted for the graver forms ; and Naevius might well 
expect the roughest treatment at the hands of M. Metellus. But the 
offense of Naevius was more than a private one. It was " assidua 
maledicentia et probra in principes civitatis," including slander of 
a consul, the highest officer of State. All such offenses were 
treason, and were included under duellio (laesa maiestas, imminula 
maiestas) in the early Republic and were punishable with death. 2 
Iniuria was ordinarily a private offense, but passed from private 
to public law when its object was an officer of the State. 3 Though 
the rigor of the early law soon softened, it had doubtless retained 

1 Lord Mackenzie, Roman Law, 4th ed., pp. 385-386, note. 

2 Lord Mackenzie, Roman Law, p. 394. 

3 See Rein, R5m. Criminalrecht, p. 366. Magistratus in this connection is 
the same as princeps. So Quintilian, V 10, 39, " Iniuriam fecisti, sed quia 
magistratui, maiestatis actio est." 
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enough vitality in the time of Naevius to be dangerous to an 
offender; and especially so in a time of war, when treason laws are 
always apt to be more severe than usual. 

His arrest (with perhaps some sort of a trial) may be presumed 
to have been a prompt procedure, followed by his imprisonment 
at the hands of the triumviri capitales. The length of his stay 
in prison is not definitely ascertainable. It was certainly no brief 
confinement of a few days. 1 He stayed there long enough to 
write two plays, long enough to rouse public sympathy and secure 
the intervention of the plebs through their tribunes. The transac- 
tion has all the marks of a struggle. The right of tribunitian 
intervention on his behalf would undoubtedly lie in the illegality of 
any mere praetorian sentence of death which might threaten him, 
and this especially in view of the provisions of the Leges Valeriae 
and similar enactments. 

The tribunes finally succeeded in getting Naevius out of prison. 
Naevius escaped death and continued imprisonment, but went into 
exile, voluntarily indeed, so far as the law was concerned, 2 but 
really under the pressure of hostile influence 3 on the part of the 
Metelli and other nobiles. His defeat was so marked in his virtual 
though not formally legal punishment that no succeeding Latin poet 
ever ventured to repeat his offense. Possibly his sympathizing con- 
temporary, Plautus, had this in mind when he wrote some years 
after : 

Sed sumne ego stultus, qui rem euro publicam 
Ubi sunt magistratus, quos curare oporteat ? 

(Persa, I 2, 23-24.) 

Naevius died in exile at Utica in 204 B. C, according to the 
common account. Though his death is probably later than this 

1 Lorenz, Einleitung to Miles, p. 55, ed. of 1886. 

2 More than this could be asserted safely, for it scarcely admits of doubt 
that Naevius accepted banishment as a permissible substitute for the death 
penalty. The statute allowance of exsilium for a civis in place of death 
appears within a few years after Naevius — though a little later than the lex 
Porcia of 196 B. C. Compare turn lex Porcia aliaeque leges pardtae sunt, 
quibus legibus exsilium damnatis permissum est (Sallust, Cat. 51) with leges 
exsilio, natura morte multavit (Cicero, Pro Cluentio 10) and exsilium uon 
supplicium est, sed perfugium portusque supplicii (Pro Caec. 34). Madvig's 
discussion of this general question is very satisfactory (Verfassung und 
Verwaltung des Rom. Staates, II 284, 289; Leipzig, 1812). The interesting 
parallel to Naevius in certain features of the case of Cn. Fulvius in 211 B. C. 
also deserves examination. See Livy, XXVI 3. 

3 Possibly because of renewed slanders. 
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(as Varro thought), the date has value in that it points to the fact 
that whether Naevius was dead or not in 204, he had at least left 
Rome by that time. This gives ample time — a year or more — to 
include all the events between his arrest in 206-205 anc ^ hi s release 
and banishment, perhaps as late as 204. 

The chain of evidence is now sufficiently complete to combine 
into a conclusion : 

(1) The Miles was produced while Naevius was in prison. 

(2) His imprisonment began some time in 206-205, probably 
between September or November, 206, and February, 205. 

(3) His imprisonment ended by 204 B. C. at the latest. 

(4) Consequently the date of the Miles is 206-205, most prob- 
ably 205. 

(5) Hence, whatever references to public events the play may 
contain must be to events not later than 205 and, unless we assume 
Naevius to have stayed in prison well on towards 204, not much 
later than the earlier half of 205. 

III. — The State of Public Affairs in Rome 205 B. C. 

By taking the middle (or, at latest, the autumn) of 205 B. C. as 
our standpoint for a retrospect of what were then recent and 
prominent features in public affairs, and bearing in mind that the 
passage in question consists of a series of military pictures, we 
shall be prepared to determine whether the passage reflects these 
features with any clearness. Here we must keep two things well 
separated ; for in any such view there are two factors. One is the 
general characteristics of the period. This will give us the com- 
manding features, the ground-tone of a series of events taken as a 
whole. The second is the nearer view of events which closely 
precede the time taken as our standpoint of observation. These 
events gain much of their prominence just because they are the 
most recent of the entire series. Both in combination give us the 
true picture with background and foreground. 

What, then, was the "situation" in public affairs previous to 
the summer of 205 ? We may say, in general, that it was towards 
the close of the most terrible of the Punic Wars, the " bellum 
Hannibalicum," which lasted from 219 to 202 B. C. So long as 
it continued it engrossed the Romans more than all other public 
interests combined. In a prolonged and desperate struggle for 
national existence other questions sunk out of sight. The history 
of Rome for these years is hardly anything else than the history 
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of this Second Punic War. If the military pictures in the Miles 
have any counterpart in public events, we are naturally impelled 
to refer them to events or features of the war. If, however, they 
do not so refer, we may at once dismiss any thought of their 
reference to other events of a military character, and consider the 
passage historically colorless. 

The general features of the Second Punic War previous to 205 
are strongly marked. All these years Hannibal was in Italy. The 
Romans had the novel and well-nigh fatal experience of war with 
a foreign foe at their own gates, a foe who inhabited their own land 
and fought them at his pleasure. His supremacy in the field was 
still unbroken. Fabius Maximus had directed the only policy of 
use against him for the earlier years of the war. Delay, with the 
purpose of wearing out Hannibal, was the Roman hope until 
Rome should grow stronger. Not in the field, but by siege did 
the Romans begin to achieve successes, as at Syracuse and New 
Carthage and most notably at Capua. And yet the Romans them- 
selves, save for their walled towns in which they were shut up, 
were practically at Hannibal's mercy until 207, when Hasdrubal's 
defeat at the Metaurus occurred. Despite their network of for- 
tresses ' which guarded their seaports, their military roads, and the 
approaches to Rome, Hannibal passed in and out among them 
with masterly dexterity, burning their fields, cutting off their 
supplies, never entrapped, never driven into blockade, and never 
conquered in battle. Once even he had ridden with his Numidian 
cavalry up to the hills overlooking Rome and, as Silius Italicus 
dramatically says, " intrat urbem oculis." But with the death of 
his brother Hasdrubal in 207 the tide of his fortunes began to turn, 
and from this time (207) until 205 may be taken as containing the 
events of the most recent interest when the Miles was brought on 
the stage. Hannibal, though still unconquered in the field, was 
no longer the imminent terror of Rome. The Fabian policy of 
delay was worn out, like its author. Scipio Africanus had put new 
hope into the Romans by returning from his victorious campaigns 
in Spain towards the close of 206 2 with the news that not a Cartha- 
ginian was left in that country. He advocated an immediate 
offensive campaign against Hannibal. The people enthusiastically 
supported him and clamored for active measures. He was elected 

1 See the military map of Italy prefixed to the second volume o£ Momm- 
sen's History of Rome, London ed. 1869. 

2 Polybius, XI 34. 
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consul for the year 205. Early in this year he pleaded for authority 
to carry the war into Africa, and in spite of the determined resist- 
ance of Fabius Maximus and the hostility of the Senate, Scipio 
gained his point, although the Senate practically left him to raise 
troops as best he could for the expedition. By the winter of 205 
Scipio had reached Sicily on his way to Africa, accompanied by 
his army, which was largely composed of raw volunteers. Now 
let any one, after reading in Livy or Mommsen the fuller descrip- 
tions of this particular period, read also the passage from the Miles 
written in that period and note how striking is the reflection of the 
times in the passage. As Professor Sellar observes, it is " freshly 
colored with all the recent experience of the Hannibalian war." ' 
Brix's remark that these allusions on the part of Plautus would be 
especially pleasing to Roman hearers in a time when the Second 
Punic War had taken a favorable turn is to the same effect. 2 The 
pictures of the passage fit even more closely than this. They fit 
perfectly with the supposition that it was delivered in the theatre 
in order to excite the people in favor of having Scipio sent to 
assume the offensive against Hannibal, and at a time when the 
Senate had not yet granted Scipio's request — that is, in the early 
part of 205. 

IV. — Particular Considerations. 

By examining the passage more in detail several confirmations 
of this conclusion will appear. In so doing we neglect all mere 
grammatical and stylistic accessories and notice the separate 
phrases which compose the body of the passage. 

V. 219. Hostis tibi adesse — " The foe is near at hand." Hostis, 
in the sense of the public foe, is defined in the Twelve Tables : 
adversus hostem aeterna auctoriias and status dies cum hoste. The 
latter standard phrase is echoed in the Curculio of Plautus, I 1, 15, 
Si status condictus cum hoste intercedit dies. The only public foe 
of whom this phrase was true when the Miles appeared was Han- 
nibal. Only he could be said to have been near at hand for years 
past. More than once had he been so near as to cause the wildest 
terror in the city. These were well-remembered and thrilling 
episodes in the war. The reader of Livy 3 will recall that histo- 
rian's vivid descriptions of the terror at Rome after Lake Trasi- 
menus in 217 B. C, after Cannae in 216, and most of all in 211, 

1 Roman Poets of the Republic, p. 175. Oxford, 1881. 
2 Brix, ed. of the Miles, 1883, note on v. 221. 
3 XXI 57, XXII 54, 55, XXVI 9. 
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when Hannibal himself rode up to Rome and lingered near it for 
some days. Symptoms of a similar terror appeared as late as 207. ' 

V. 2 19. tuoque tergo obsidium — " a state of blockade at your rear. " 
obsidium in early Latin is either a blockade or a siege. However, 
when a siege is meant, obsidio is ordinarily used. So Ennius in 
his Telamo : Aiacem cut tu obsidionem paras, and in his Hector : 
haud cessat obsidionem obducere. obsidium I cannot find in the 
early scenic poets 2 outside of Plautus. He appears to use it in 
distinction from obsidio. obsidium is almost entirely pre-classical 
or post-Augustan. It is nowhere found in Cicero or Caesar. 
When associated with tuoque tergo, as here, it conveys the idea 
of a siege from one side. Not an encircling siege, but rather a 
blockade, a being shut in from one direction. 

This phrase completes the meaning of hostis tibi adesse and 
particularizes it as well. Hannibal's first approach and his attitude 
through the later years of the war in Italy correspond to tuoque 
tergo obsidium quite definitely. His attack came from a most 
unexpected quarter, over Alps and Apennines, the natural back- 
ground on which Rome's security rested. Moreover, he drove the 
Romans into their towns and blockaded their movements without 
resorting to formal sieges, unless we count the investment of 
Tarentum in 212 a siege. When such fortified towns as Syracuse, 
Capua, Metapontum, and Thurii went over to his side, he was en- 
abled to threaten and hamper the action of other cities, such as 
Spoletum, Cumae, Neapolis, and Nola. Add to this his raid on 
Rome, mentioned above. The Roman cities and Rome itself, 
though not formally invested, were effectually though irregularly 
blockaded. This was a leading feature of the war, and Hannibal 
ad portas remained a word of terror to children in Rome for 
generations afterwards. 

V. 220. Arripe opem auxiliumque adhanc rem; proper e hoc non 
placide decet. Arripio in early Latin regularly indicates gathering 
or taking to one's self with haste or violence. So Plautus in the 
Rudens III 4, 64, Curculio II 3, 79, Captivi IV 4, 37. opem 
auxilmmque in a military connection, denotes the supplies and 
forces taken together, the men and money, which jointly furnish 
the necessities of war. propere is a favorite adverb in early Latin 
poetry. It is used again and again by Plautus and the other 
poets and regularly, I think always, to indicate great haste. 

1 XXVII, 38. 

2 That is, the early scenic poets not later than Plautus. 
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placide is the natural antithesis to propere. So regularly in 
early Latin, propere stands for haste and urgency, placide for 
easy-going delay. 

The apparent reference in this whole verse is naturally to the 
two rival war policies which divided Rome in the winter and spring 
of 206-205. O ne was the policy of immediate active measures 
against Hannibal, the policy advocated by Scipio and strongly 
favored by the plebs. Scipio had returned from his victories in 
Spain towards the close of 206 and boldly advised assuming the 
offensive. He asked to have the task of conquering Hannibal 
assigned to himself. He spoke before the Senate in favor of this 
request, probably as early as February, 205. Antagonizing his 
request was the veteran Fabius Maximus, who favored delay and 
cautious measures — a continuance of his own former plan of action. 
The Senate inclined to this latter view. 1 Popular clamor against 
the Senate became more violent, as Scipio was the idol of the 
people, and soon the rumor became general that Scipio would 
take the matter into his own hands in case of senatorial obstinacy. 2 
He was charged with this before the Senate, and evaded an answer, 
without denying the truth of the charge. In consequence of this 
outburst of popular feeling in support of Scipio, the Senate reluc- 
tantly abandoned the policy of Fabius and acceded to Scipio's 
request, though in a meagre and niggardly manner. Plautus here 
speaks for propere as against placide, urgency in military matters 
as against inactive measures, and this at a time in Rome when the 
plebs, of which he was a natural mouthpiece, were clamoring for 
just the same thing in regard to Scipio's request. The reference 
seems to me unavoidable. It is an appeal in the theatre and to a 
sympathetic audience in favor of Scipio's plan. 

V. 222. A?ite ueni aliqua, aliquo sallu circumduce exercitum 
— " Get ahead in any way, lead around your forces by some pass 
or other." 

Ante ueni has two senses in Plautus : " excel," as in amor omni- 
bus rebus ante uenit, Casina II 3, 1, and "get ahead of," as in huic 
hodie ante ueni, Trinummus IV 2, 66. Clearly in the latter sense 
here. These are the only three instances in Plautus. No other 
instance is to be found in the fragments of the other early scenic 
poets. In later writers, such as Sallust, it is used in connection 
with military terms in the same sense as here. 3 

1 Livy, XXVIII 40-42, 45. 2 Livy, XXVIII 38, 45. 

3 Exercitum Meielli antevenit. Jug. 52. Insidias hostium antevenire, Jug. 93. 
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circumduce has two senses in Plautus : " lead around," as in 
istum, puer, circumduce hasce aedes, Mostell. Ill 2, 157, and 
"deceive," as in me uelle argento circumducere, Pseud. II 2, 39. 
In the former sense here. No other instance in the early scenic 
poets. The whole phrase is clearly military. 

If there was one soldier in their history whom the Romans 
recognized as impossible to ante uenire, in the literal sense, that 
soldier was Hannibal. One of his most marked characteristics 
was his successful elusion or anticipation of all the Roman generals 
he encountered in Italy. If there are surprises in the war — and 
there are many — the Romans are surprised and Hannibal surprises. 
Again and again the attempt was made to corner him, but again 
and again he escaped unobserved. He seemed to be able to pass 
in and out through their chainwork of fortresses. None proved 
able to circumvent him or to entrap him. Hence the urgency of 
Ante ueni aliqua — " Get ahead of him in any way you can "; 
aliquo saltu circumduce — " flank him in some way, by coming 
around in some stealthy approach." Hannibal is not to be avoided, 
as Fabius had advised, but to be given a taste of his own tactics 
by entrapping or flanking him in some way. 

V. 222. Coge in obsidium perduellis — " Drive our public foe 
into blockade or siege." 

perduellis, the old severe name for the public enemy. In one 
place Plautus openly affixes this name to the Carthaginians : 

Perdite perduellis : parite laudem et lauream 
Ut uobis uicti Poeni poenas sufferant. 

(Cistellaria, Prologue.) 

As late as 206 two consular armies were endeavoring to blockade 
Hannibal in Bruttium. 1 Their efforts in this direction were vain. 
Of this year Livy naively says, " Cum Hannibale nihil eo anno rei 
gestum est." 2 Hannibal refused to the very last to allow the Ro- 
mans to shut him up behind forts or walls. He remembered Capua 
and his inability to cope with Roman sieges. Could he be once 
encircled in siege by circumvallation like that against which he 
dashed so futilely at Capua, then might the Romans count con- 
fidently on victory. 

V. 222. nostris praesidium para — "prepare defense for our 
(allies? towns?)" praesidium is "protection" or "defense." 
Not a " garrison," for this is post-Plautine. The phrase fits with 
the interpretation which refers this to the preparation of proper 

1 Livy, XXVIII 10. 2 Livy, XXVIII 12. 
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means of defense for the Romans and their confederates, who had 
been menaced and injured so severely again and again by their 
omnipresent enemy. It does not refer to the institution of garrisons 
against siege. Hannibal's sieges were never successful in Italy. 1 

V. 223. Interclude inimicis itiner, caule tibimuniviam. Ritschl 
follows the MSS very closely and reads the first part of this verse 
biterclude commeatum inimicis. The repetition (commeatus) in 
the next verse has caused several editors to insist on a change of 
position for the whole verse or its alteration where it stands. The 
proposed alterations are various and seem to involve difficulties 
greater than the stylistic fault they would remove. Into this 
discussion we need not enter here. The old reading retaining 
commeatum (which Brix still prints in his last edition) would per- 
haps add a ray of light to our historical picture, and is undoubtedly 
the MSS reading. Of the proposed substitutes, however, Ribbeck's 2 
is the best, and is almost as good as the MSS reading for the 
objects of this paper. 

commeatus has two meanings in Plautus: "corn-supply," as in 
importare commeatum in coloniam, Epid. Ill 2, 27, and " access " 
or "approach," as in perfodere parietem qua commeatus esset, 
Miles II 1, 64. The military use of interclude here needs no proof. 

muni viam — " fortify your road, your approaches." 3 If this line 
means "cut off the supplies," we may cite the attempts made by 
the Romans to do this very thing in which Hannibal had been so 
successful against them. An example is Scipio's capture of 
Rhegium in 205, one of the principal ports through which Han- 
nibal received supplies. If it refers to cutting off access on the 
part of the enemy, its Hannibalic reference is also easy, com- 
meatus is, of course, capable of both meanings, and itiner of the 
latter only, muni viam: the early Roman via was a military 
rather than a commercial institution. How carefully every leading 
via was fortified from stage to stage may be seen by a glance at 
Mommsen's military map of Italy, already referred to. The im- 
portance of such strongholds is very evident, and, although these 
defenses were insufficient, they were yet the only check on Han- 
nibal's ravaging and burning the country even more severely than 
he did. As it was, famine was more than once imminent. 

1 Even his capture of Tarentum in 212 was effected, not by assault, but by 
treachery from within the city, which was retaken by the Romans in the 
same way three years later. 

2 Rhein. Museum, 1874, p. 13. 

3 Or perhaps simply the opposite of commeatum, if commeatus means 
" access." 
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Vv. 224-225. Qua cibatus commeatusque ad te et legionis tuas 
Tuto possit pervenire. This needs no especial comment. It makes 
more definite and confirms the historical reference of the previous 
verse, to which it is the natural sequel. 

V. 225. res subitariast. aw. \ey. Not found elsewhere in pre- 
classical Latin. As subitus appears very frequently in sensu or- 
di?iario in Plautus, this sole instance of subitarius is not to be 
considered a variant form representing the meaning of subitus. 
It is a unique word and is used in only one sense in early Latin, 
according to the testimony of Livy. Referring to events of 464 
B. C, he writes : " Latini, Hernicique et colonia Antium dare 
Quintio subitarios milites (ita turn repentina auxilia appellabant) 
jussi" [sunt]. 1 In 457 B. C. "Senatum consules vocant : jubentur 
subitarium scribere exercitum.'' 2 In 201 B. C. — within five years 
after Plautus brought out the Miles — we read of "duabus legionibus 
subitariis." 8 In 181 B. C. — but three years after the death of 
Plautus — " Permissum [consulibus] ut, qua irent, protinus subi- 
tarios milites scriberent." 4 And in 176 B. C, C. Claudius, a pro- 
consul, " subitariis collectis militibus, exercitum ad fines Ligurum 
admovit." 5 These are all the instances of subitarius in Livy, and 
all the instances in Latin literature defining the early meaning of 
that word. They, and they alone, give us a complete conspectus 
of its use, and that use is single, continuous and unvarying. It is 
always military and designates the volunteers, res subitariast, 
accordingly, may be paraphrased, " The occasion is one which calls 
for subitarii, for volunteer soldiers." This agrees perfectly with 
Scipio's dilemma in view of the expected refusal of the Senate to 
accede to his request. The anxiety of the people to enlist was 
intense. When the Senate gave him only thirty ships and no 
formal delectus of troops, Scipio insisted that he had the right to 
receive voluntarios milites' (which is always the equivalent of 
subitarii in Livy'), and so recruited his army amid great popular 
enthusiasm. 8 This army he took to Sicily and there drilled his 
raw soldiers. 3 

The next three verses (226-228) need not be given much 
attention. The third verse (228) is the only one of importance 
here. The MSS reading of this undoubtedly yields the words 

'III 4. " HI 30. 

3 XXXI 2. "XL 26. 

5 XLIi7. « XXVIII 45. 

1 Ballas. Phraseol. des Livius, 176-177. Posen, 1885. 
"Livy, XXVIII 45. 9 XXIX 1. 
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incipissis and munis, and this reading fits very well with the his- 
torical interpretation here given to the passage in general. But 
the passage has been corrected to incipissit and munit on grounds 
which, although grammatically impregnable, I cannot help believing 
insufficient to prove that the error itself is not a Plautine error 
and consequently part of the true text, and the total result has 
been to obscure the meaning of the whole of verse 228, as well as 
to render its proper place a matter of uncertainty. 1 

Vv. 229-230. Tute unus si recipere hoc ad te diets, confidentiast 
nos inimicos profligare posse, recipere ad te is to assume any- 
thing in person, hoc is the task assumed, and refers this whole 
sentence to the previous context. The task to be assumed has 
been suggested in its main details. It is now gathered together 
in hoc as a major premise out of which the conclusion is to be 
drawn, cojifidentiast — personal trust, strong assurance, profli- 
gare, arr. Xey., means to beat down (as with a flail ?), to utterly 
rout and scatter. It occurs nowhere else in the early scenic poets 
and is also the only pre-classical instance. 

The entire passage is focussed in these two concluding lines : 
" If thou dost say thou wilt now take this task upon thyself alone, 
we have strong confidence that we can utterly rout our foes." 
How vividly does all before lead up to this climax ! Scipio is the 
one hope and their confidence is centred in his leadership. It is 
not necessary to ask why Plautus did not use more direct language 
and call out names of public characters in this passage. It was 
not the habit of Latin poets to do so. Naevius was even then in 
prison. His was the first and last case of the sort, and Plautus 
had every reason at that time to be careful of naming Scipio even 
in complimentary fashion while the patricians of the Senate were 
hostile both to Scipio and the pie bs and to any poet of the pie bs who 
offended them in any way. 

1 The correction is based on the difficulty of disjoining illic from homo 
without violating their invariable union in Plautus. There is no question 
that Plautus does closely join them, but it does seem that Plautus ought 
to be allowed a careless slip here, rather than create so many new and appar- 
ently insoluble difficulties. No editor who supports the alteration has been 
well satisfied as to where the corrected verse ought to be shifted. Besides 
this, we have here a verse which on MSS authority contains a grammatical 
fault,but a verse whose MSS reading fits visibly with the historic bearings 
of the passage in general, whereas its altered form simply obscures this. If 
there be a place in Plautus where a syntactic irregularity might have been 
expected in advance, it is in this passage, which is in one of his earliest 
plays and bears in itself many marks of haste in composition. 
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The general conclusion at which we arrive is this : The passage, 
keeping steadily within the limits so rigidly imposed by Roman 
stage-censorship, is written from the standpoint of sympathy with 
the plebs in favor of Scipio's assuming command against Hannibal, 
and reflects very brightly and completely those features of the 
Second Punic War which were prominent and recent in 205 B. C. 
No other period in the war matches the passage with any com- 
pleteness. The passage is one which might naturally be expected 
because of Plautus' plebeian sympathies, his desire in an early 
play to win favor with his audiences, and because of the fact that 
his dramas are loosely wrought and are free enough to admit of 
just such license. They were more like comic operas than formal 
comedies. The correspondence of this passage in important de- 
tails with the date of the play otherwise ascertained is an additional 
consideration in favor of such date, and makes it reasonably 
certain, as between 206 B. C. and 205 B. C, that 205 B. C. is the 
true date of the Miles. 1 Many other questions of interest connect 
with this discussion ; among others, the question of the operative 
severity of Roman libel law in its various stages. It seems to me 
that Rein's view needs supplementing by the use of the Leges 
Valeriae and similar laws. 

One other consideration. If the passage be read as a whole in 
the light of the interpretation here advanced, we shall find the 
comic force of the phrases which immediately follow it decidedly 
heightened. How irresistibly comic is the stately answer of the 
slave Palaestrio to all this appeal, Dico et recipio ad me ! — just as 
though he were a stage Scipio ! Periplecomenus goes on earnestly, 
however, Etego impetrare dico id quod petis, and Palaestrio brings 
down the house with his mock solemnity in At te Iuppiter bene 
amet — " Bless you, my boy." The passage, with its comic after- 
echoes, has now exhausted itself, the " hit " has been made, and 
the interrupted threads of the former dramatic action are gathered 
up again as the scene moves on. 

Andrew F. West. 

1 1 think it quite a reasonable conjecture to say that, taking Naevius' 
offense as committed in Sept. or Nov., 206, the expiration of the term of office 
of the Metelli in Feb., 205, the plea of Scipio before the Senate in Feb., 205, 
the Miles on the stage while Naevius was in prison and Scipio was asking 
to be sent against Hannibal — that, under these circumstances, the most 
likely time for Naevius' release was not till after, but probably soon after, 
M. Metellus went out of praetorian office, in Feb., 205. 



